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the rate of emergence had greatly quickened.
The soil-bound peasant who produced enough
food for his family from his thirty acres was
being gradually replaced by the well-to-do yeo-
man who tilled a hundred acres and upwards.
Such holdings produced a substantial surplus
for the market. This increased the national
wealth, which, in its turn, increased both home
and foreign trade. The peasant merely raised a
little wheat and barley, kept a cow, and perhaps
some sheep. The yeoman or tenant farmer had
sheep enough for the wool trade besides some
butter, cheese, and meat for the nearest growing
town. He began to * garnish his cupboards with
pewter and his joined beds with tapestry and
silk hangings, and his tables with carpets and
fine napery.' He could even feast his neighbors
and servants after shearing day with new-fangled
foreign luxuries like dates, mace, raisins, currants,
and sugar.

But Elizabethan society presented striking
contrasts. In parts of England, the practice of
engrossing and enclosing holdings was increasing,
as sheep-raising became more profitable than
farming. The tenants thus dispossessed either
swelled the ranks of the vagabonds who infested